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-* *Phe monopolization of so many pages of the 
resent sheet, to dispose of the ninth number of the 
address of the Philadelphia society forthe promo- 
tion of national industry, has caused us reluctantly 
to postpone an article of our own faliieation, on the 
receipt of a very handsome compliment of Bos- 
ton manufacture, until next week; for itis of consi- 
derable length, and we may have too much, even 
on a good subject, ata time. 
Indeed, we regret that we have published this 
number of the address at all, having long ago insert- 
ed Mr. Hamilton’s report in the Reersrer, of which 
it is almost wholly made up. The 10th number 


— 


has reached us, and is in like manner composed of 


what we have already printed, and will be noticed 
only en passant. If the address is much further ex- 
tended, we shall be compelled to retire from the de- 
sign of giving the whole series of numbers, by the 
rightful attention due to other subjects, however im- 
portant the object before us may be, and though in 
our zeal to promote national industry we will not 
yield to any one. 


“Venerate the plough.” A weekly paper, called 


the “Proven Boy,” by “Henry Homespun, Jun.” of 


which Soloman Southwick, esq. post master, at Al- 
bany, is presumed to be the editor, has recently ap- 
peared inthat city. Its planis nearly the same as 
that of the “American Farmer,” published by Mr. 
Skinner, in Baltimore; and so far as we have seen of 
it, it appears to deserve success, and we hope will re- 
ceive it. There is room enough in the U. States 
for at least two or three works of this kind; and we 
are much pleased to see that science and talents, 
are so widely extending their aidto support the 
honest industry of a free American husbandman. 
May he prosper—so that though corruption riots in 
our cities, and the souls of men resident therein 
are prostrate before the shrine of avarice, yielded 
up to pride or sunk by adversity—the noblest of 
men, the great majority of the people of this nation, 
may possess a happy independence to guard the 
liberties of their country, and see thatthe republic 
rally no detriment. Our dependence is upon 
ese. 
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Equalization of Exchange! 


*‘Bell, book and candle shall not drive me hack, 
When gold and silver becks me to come on.” 
: Shakspeare’s King John. 
ft is known to every one that to effect an equali- 


zation of exchange, and relieve a swindled people 
of a currency of uncertain value—to furnish them 
with a paper medium to be well known to all, and 
negociable every where without loss;—in short, to 
protect them against /egal and illegal counterfeiters 
of money, that the bank of the United States was es- 
tablished. It never could have been incorporated 
but forthe firm belief that it would accomplish all 
these things. 

The moment that the act for it was obtained, the 
secret premeditations of its great friends began to 
Operate, to build up princely fortunes for them- 
sclves, at the cost of the widow and the orphan, and 
all other honest persons who submitted the manage- 
ment of their money to them, by subscribing for the 
Stock. They se such monopoly of the shares, 
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by means long since exposed in the ReeisTxr, ‘..at 
they put up or put down whomsoever they would. 
Paper did the business for them; and soaring in 
the air, they looked upon the little world be- 
neath, with contempt—for more wise, in their own 
conceit, than Archimedes, they thought they had 
secured “a place to stand upon” to move it. With 
many of them it was aut Casar aut nudlus—a baron 
or a beggar, on the cast of a die’ Barons they 
thought they were, and beggars they are, if they 
pay their debts like honest men. But we have 
laughed cnough at their pompous notions; the proud 
men who assumed a sort of righttoregulate every 
man’s pecuniary affairs, have given up their own to 
be managed by assignees—they have perished;— 
and some, to the loss of the money they had, have 
superadded the loss of reputation, and the people 
are ready to say to them and others who, inthe loca? 
banks, have played similar games of hazard or of 
fraud—- 
“The guilt of conscience take thou for thy labor; 


*With Cain go wander through the shades of night, 
“And never show thy head in day og light.” 


Others however, deserve all our tenderness; for 
they themselves were grossly deceived and abomi- 
nably abused by those they confided in. Their own 
good conscience, we trust, will support them 
through the trials of adversity; for they did not for- 
get themselves when supposed prosperity surreund- 
ed them. 

When the bank of the United States started, dis- 
counts were granted to almost all that asked for 
them—1,000,000 to one, 500,000 to another, and so 
on, by hundreds of thousands, until the amount came 
down tothe one and two thousands which seder and 
productive people were enticed to borrow. Why, 
very boys had their twenty’s, thirty’s and fifty thou- 
sands! Bank bills could not be signed fast enough; 
and congress was dored to permit the bank to em- 
ploy about twenty men for the purpose—they could 
not, without some such relief, fill up the demand 
for their currency!—they wanted nothing but the 
means through signing of notes, to give the peoplea 
wholesome medium! Rut in the hey-day of -the 
times, the bank seems to have forgotten it was 
possible that payment might be demanded for these 
notes!—and when they began tocomein, there was 
a necessity of diminishing the amount of their dis- 
counts. The small accommodations, by ten times 
the safest and most profitable of any which the bank 
had, were first remorselessly thrown out, to the ruin 
of many good men and great distress of others. 
Still they accommodated themselves,* that they 
might dispose of their stock at high prices, and not 
compel its exposure in the market, to lift the fa. 
mous stock notes, &c. A real anecdote that occurred 
at this time may elucidate the then prevailing policy 
of the bank-managers: a notorious speculator, hav- 
ing slipped himself out of his stock when it was at 
its highest price, was asked, why he did not retain 
some of his shares in the belicf that they would be 
higher? “dgher/” said he, with a lock of amaze- 





*We have heard some veritable accounts of such 
accommodations as put decency “under hatches." 
It is understood asa fact, that sen houses in Balti- 
mere liad five millions of dollafs on disceunt. 
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ment and an oath, *¢f you knew what d -d work we 
had to get it as high as itis, you would never think of 
its getting higher!” Indeed, it was a condemnable 
work. 
Well, congress at last, took up the business, and 
the committee made a report of facts long before 
supposed to exist. As many of the members voted 
in their own cause, and as the committee really could 
not see what was best to be done in the case, the 
bank seemed to triumph in the house, and the 
indefatigable chairman of the committee, Mr. Spen- 
cer, was much abused for his unjust suspicions, &c. 
&c. &c. But the triumph was short lived—confu- 
sion reigned within the bank, and it had lost the 
favor of the people without. A new president was 
elected, and hope began to revive among the specu- 
lators; but Mr. Cheves was no sooner seated at the 
board, than he appearsto have meditated the course 
of measures which are now in operation: jirs:, to 
clear-out the great speculators at every hazard; and 
2nidly, to make the bank all-powerful by creating an 
wWnnecessary scarcity of money. The effect of the 
formcr is already understood to be, that a vast 
amount of the stock notes are lying-over—that from 
eight to ten millions of what should have been its ac- 
tive capital hasreverted tothe bank, and its losses on 
account of these notes, by reason of the extra twen- 
ty-five cent. which was granted to the favored few, 
and other losses, for the present year, are estimated 
at three millions of dollars. We think that we speak 
very moderately A reasonable dividend, of course, 
cannot be expected for years; for besides these los- 
ses, the bonus of 1,500,000 is to be paid, and about 
1,500,000 dollars more, are expending on heaps of 
brick and stone, for banking houses! How will they 
who have caused these things, account to the wi- 
dow and the orphan, whose living has been made to 
depend on the expected dividends of the bank? IJ¢ 
will be a fearful reckoning. The effect of the latter 
will be, the ruin of many of the state banks—car- 
rying a degree of distress into all classes of the 
community never before felt in the United States. 
The bank and its offices will not new issue any of 
its own notes—not even give small notes for one of a 
greater denonination! It pays only in the bills of 
the local banks or in specie; well knowing that it 
can immediately regain the latter by drawing on 
the state banks. The general desire of banks is 
to get their notes out, and give them a wide circula- 
tion: the bank of the United States refuses to circu- 
late its own notes at all, and denies to the people 
the very thing, the individual thing, that caused it to 
be incorporated! The operation of this proceeding 
is, that the currency of the country is more derang- 
ed now than before the bank was established—With 
nearly 500 dollars, in notes of different sizes, and 
of many old and respectable banks in his pocket- 
book, the writer of this article was compelled on 
Saturday last to borrow market-money! Dealing 
as we do, with persons in every state of the union, 
noone is better able to judge the condition of the 
currency than we are, and we fee/ that it is worse 
now with us than it ever was. The notes of nearly 
all the state banks are at a discount, except at the 
places from which they are issued, unless through 
the agency of those very useful fungi of the “pa- 
per system,” called brokers! Baltimore notes pos- 
sibly, are at adiscount, for instance, in N. Carolina, 
South Carolina or Georgia - but we cannot sell the 
aper of the banks of those states here, except-at a 
Sent of from ten to fifieen per cent!—though 
they are received on deposite in the branches of 
the bank of the Unite! States located therein, and 





are very searce and very valuable at home!—These 





banks, too, are pulling in their accommodations a8 
fast asthey can, to mectthe demands of the offices, 
which take nothing but specie; for their own notes 
may be said to have ceased to be acirculating medium, 
Misery abounds, and the neighborhood of every 
bank is a neighborhood of bankrupts, positive or 
anticipated. ‘The pretence for all this is, that the 
United States is about to use $2,600,000 of our mo. 
ney, deposited in the:bank of the United States, to 
pay acertain part of the national debt. What ought 
such asum as this to be to a bank of 35 millions ca. 
pital, and 20 millions perhaps, of steady deposits, if 
it had been managed reasonably weli—if a reasona- 
ble spirit existed in it? 

We now see that a power belongs to the bank of 
the United States that very few, if any, appreciated 
to the extent to which it is now carried. We have 
indubitable evidence, that 25 men at Philadelphia 
can make money scarce or plenty, at their own 
will and discretion. By the aid ofthe government 
deposites, they command the whole specie in the 
country, if they please to retire their own bills, and 
so forbid the local banks te discount. Here is a 
power that should be trusted only to angels—it is 
secret and almost irresponsible to any one, except 
by a withdrawing ofthe public deposites; and such 
an act, as things now are, is encompassed with dif- 
ficulties. It is thus that the people furnish “a cudge) 
to break their own heads with,” and elevate a body 
of inquisitors to the rank of princes.—Granting to 
thirteen persons—who may be things “without 2 
name,” creatures of yesterday, unknown to the peo- 
ple or despised by them, an IMMENSE COMMAND OVER 
THE NATION, by fixing the value of every acre of land, 
and of any other species of property, from the lowest 


point of Flo:ida, when it shall become our’s, to the lake 


of the Woods. Thisassertion may secm extravagant 
—but the principle on which its reasonableness de- 


pends is fully felt and acknowledged—and in two 


months more, the bank of the United States will 
“rule or ruin” almost every business, unless some- 
thing very extraordinary happens. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the public indignation may be interposed to 
prevent the pudlic ruim—q Pir THE PEOPLE DARE TO 
SPEAK. 

Let us suppose—and after what we know of banks, 
we may suppose any thing!—a majority of the 
board at Philadelphia, only 13 men, resolve to get 
rich, orifrich to getricher, They agree among them- 
selves, that the bank shall lend to each of them the 
moderate sum of $200,000, as a permanent accom 
modation for twelve months. Well, the amount 
being passed to their credit, they issue a perempto- 
ry order to the officers of the bank and its offices, 
that they shall potissue any more of their own notes. 
Within two months, money becomes scarce with 
those accustomed to havea sufficiency of it—for all 
the prudent state banks are justly alarmed and 
know not what to do, except to get intheir debts a5 
rapidly as they can; and in two months more, every 
species of property has a diminished nominal value, 
compared with what it was, of 33 1-3 per cent. 
and lawyers and sheriffs are “over head and ears 
in business. The gentlemen then buy whatever they 
choose to specu/ate in; and, getting all things sr 
they discount freely, and seem almost to throw 
their bank notes about the streets. The mnie 
banks, anxious to retrieve lost time and make a goo 
dividend, do the same thing, and money becomes Ml 
stantly plenty. Property speedily assumes 4 price 
beyond what it had before its caylee penta 
piece of land which sold «a little month” ago a 
81000, is valued at 1500—and the gentlemen-spe ot 
lators then sell; offering to purchasers assistan 
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rom the bank, if needful to make a good bargain 
for themselves! At the end of the year, the 2UU,000 
dollars may be returned to the bank, and the mana- 
ys in the scheme realize from 50 to 100,000 
dollars each; which they may be said as com- 

letely to rob the people of, as if, with pistol in hand, 
they took the money from travellers on the high- 
way. Indeed, the last should be considered the 
most honorable. 

We apprehend there isno one conversant with 
banking matters, who can doubt the practicability 
of an operation like the preceding. J’retences for 
withholding discounts, or discounting freely, are “as 
plenty as blackberries.” And further, we must be- 
lieve that speculating combinations have been form- 
ed in boards of directors, to use the monies of banks 
as their own—for there is no other way of account- 
ing for crimes committed, unless by supposing every 
director in certain banks which we might name was 
an unprincipled knave. We cannot do this; we 
must excuse some of participating in fraud, by be- 
lieving that the combned forces, like the thing called 
the “holy alliance,” either suppressed enquiry, or so 
managed every proposition to look into the affairs of 
the bank, that the examination was committed to 
themselves. 

What is the secret motive of the present proceed- 
ings of the bank ofthe United States, is not yet 
clear to us, It is possible, it may grow out of its neces- 
sities, from. the losses and difficulties which it has 
encountered; but this is certain, that, INSTEAD ar 
EQUALIZING THE EXCHANGE, IT HAS DISORDERED IT, 
MOST SEVERELY; AND THAT THE PRESENT STATE OF 
THINGS CANNOT BE PERMITTED TO ENDURE, IF WE CAN 
neLPIt. The people cannot bear such a rapid re- 
tirement of the representatives of money, as the proceed- 
ing of the bank of the United Siates COMMANDS. 

Scraps about Banks, &c. 

United States’ bank stock at Philadelphia, June 

22—89 offered, 90g asked; no sales. 








Jacob Barker’s bank at New York. Mr. Barker 
gives notice that he has hypothecated,* property in 
the city to the amount of $100,000, to pay the debts 
of a bank in the interior of the state, which appears 
to belong chiefly to him, ca}led the Washington and 
Warren bank; and he intimates that he can pay 
these debts in sixty days. He speaks largely about 
his resources, and is probably rich. ‘Yo effect a li- 
quidation for the Washington and Warren bank, he 
1s about to repair to Sandy Hill, where it is located, 
and, while.absent, his exchange bank in New York 
will suspend business. He saysthat the amount of his 
notes out is not large, and that he is able to pay 
them all very speedily, though not at present, on ac- 
count of the great quantities of them which have 
been pressed upon him, &c. He has made an ar- 
Pangement however, by which those who had de- 
posits in his bank will receive the balances due them 
next week, 

A letter from New-York, received in Baltimore, 
Says—“Jacob Barker’s bank is shut up this day, in 
Consequence of a heavy run upon him yesterday to 
meet the Washington and Warren baik notes,which 
he met in specie at 30 per cent. discount; there isa 
Breat mob around his closed bank, and constables 
are fixed to prevent its being gutted, as many fear 
will be the case.” 

The people, however, dispersed peaceably—and 
several store keepers, and others, advertise that 





“We almost hate this word ‘“hypothecated”, so 


they will receive Mr. Barker’s notes in payment iot 
goods, 
The bank of Hudson, N. Y. has made an assigne 
ment of its property for the benefit of its creditors, 
and closed its doors. The paper is selling at from 
5U to 75 percent. discount. Several other banks 
in the interior of New York are shaking. Like 
ourselves, they have too many of them. 








We notice the publication ofa letter from Dr. E. 
Bollman, addressed to I’. Brande, esq. a member of 
the British parliament, «on the practicability and 
propriety of a resumption of specie payments’?— 
(by the bank of England), with this motto— 

“Ifa paper currency without a standard be an 
improvement, let it be proved to be so; and then 
let the standard be disused.”—Ricarpvo, 





Forgery. Mr. Cobbett, in his Weekly Political 
Register, published in London, has a long letter on 
the subject of forging the notes of the bank of Eng- 
land, as the readiest way of putting down the 
“borough-mongers” and producing reform. Nay, 
he speaks as if he would himself attempt it, 
through the aid of American artists, &c. The let- 
ter was publishedat length in one ofthe New York 
papers, and a doubt expressed whether it was real- 
ly written by Mr. C. or not: on which he addressed 
a note to the editor ofthe N. Y. Evening Post, 
avowing the authorship, and justifying the project. 
We certainly wish that banking business may be 
generally retermed, at home and abroad—its excess 
has the same tendency every where, and its admi-. 
nistration iscommonly hostile to the interests of the 
people: we also wish most ardently, that England ° 
way be emancipatedfrom her present oppressive and 
tyrannical government—but not by forgery. tho’ 
it haslong beena favorite means with her govern. 
ment to accomplish its own purposes: witness the 
oficial forgeries of the paper currencies of the Units 
ed States and of France, during their revolutions. 





Insolvents. It is sickening to the heart to see the 
lists of persons who are published weekly in the 
Baltimore papers, as making application for the be- 
nefit of the insolvent laws of Maryland. The 
amount of debt$ due by them is enormous, A simi- 
lar work is unhappily going on in allthe large cities 
and towns of the United States. They who werea 
little while since the “tip of the ton” and residing 
in palaces, are thus engaged in settling their debts, 
and dragging many sober and discreet mechanics 
and tradesmen along with them. ‘The pressure of 
the times—the want of something to give a circu- 
lation to money, and hence the impossibility of 
making reasonable collections, also prevents many, 
who are really well able to pay their debts, from 
meeting thelr engagements; the facilities which 
they might have relied on, on an emergency s:X 
months ago, being now wholly denied to them. 
Such is the horrid state into which unprincipled 
speculation, combined with palpable Frravp in too 
many cases, have reduced our country. The “pape 
system” has seriously affected our moral character, 
and enough of pure crime has sometimes happened 
in a single bank, to send a thousand little rascals to 
the penitentiary. 

“One murder makes a villain~millions a hero.”’ 


The City bank of Baltiiore has advertised that 





$¥cat has been the management under it, 


it will issue certificates bearing an interest of 6 per 
cent. in present satisfaction foritg notes deposited. 
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These certificates are to be transferable like the re- 
gular notes of the bank. | 





_ Convention of banks.—The Farmers and Mecha- 
nics’ bank of Lexington, Ken. has refused to ratify 
the proceedings of the convention of banks, pub- 
lished in our paper of the 12th inst. p. 261. From 
this circumstance, it is presumed, that the idea ot 
any contribution of banks to relieve the public dis- 
tresses, is entirely at an end. 


From the New York Columbian.—The trial of 
» Messrs. Thorn, Livingston and Tracy, for a conspi- 
racy charged against them by the Merchant’s bank, 
came on in the court of sessions at New York, last 
week, and occupied the court till 9 o’clock in the 
evening. ‘rhe :prosecution were unable to make 
out the charge and the jury acquitted the defen- 
dants without retiring from their seats. The witness 
first called was Mr. Richard Varick, president of the 
bank, who testified that the bank had missed the sum of | 
$100,000 on the 6/4 of March last—that he invited 
Mr. Thern to his house on Moaday morning follow- 
ing, viz on the 8th of March, asked him to breakfast, 
and by previous concert had an officer with a writ, 
who there arrested him. While Thorn was thus in 
cutody in Varick’s house, !:e was operated on by 
threats of indictment, and promise of pardon on a 
full confession of all facts relating to the $100,000, 
to sign deeds of his. property to the bank, and to 
sign an affidavit containing an account of all the 
transactions. The affidavit was drawnby Mr. Mun- 
ro, as attorney for the bank, and sworn to before 
Cornelius Bogert, esq. When the prosecution of- 
fered this affidavit, it was objected to by the coun- 
sel for the defendants. 

On hearing the argument of counsel, the court 
held that affidavit inadmissible evidence, on the 
ground that it was obtained while Thorn was a pri- 
soner in Varick’s house, and there operated on by 
the promises and threats of the president of the 
bank—This affidavit, being rejected, the attorney 

reneral said he had not other evidence sufficient to 
make out the charge—and the jury then gave their 
verdict not guilty. 








Mitigation of Slavery—No. 5. 
[ The second proposition furiher considered. | 
«i is true wisdom to exalt the minds of our slaves— 
to invest them with correct ideas of the moral 
duties, and encourage them in the acquirement 
of a qualified property.” 

Considering the second proposition as exceed- 
ingly important, we have given much mare room to 
it than we expect to occupy with any of the rest, 
and we wish yet to say a little about the force of 
moral restraint, and the power of excitement in the 
acquisition of property. 

We, in the United States, are so accustomed to 
moral restraint, or moral force, that we do not ap- 
preciate its valtie as we ought. In general, a soli- 





tary constable might carry the most distinguished of 
our citizens to jail, by civil process, without any re- 

sistance or impediment whatever. We know that | 
we live under a government of Jaws, we reverence | 
their majesty, and ‘at the call of the law, rally round 
its standard, and unite in common efforts for the | 


| 


common good,” yet we very rarely see the law, and | beings as property, may be done away with mn 


seldom feelit. Jt is nevercarried on the point of a | 
baronet, except in a few cases in time of war, or | 
upon some extraordinary occasion. On the con-' 
trarv, the natives of countries, in which the sove- 


Gen= 


ees 


nary soldiers and daily felt by exactions support. 
ed by the sword, seem almost to think, when 
they visit our shores, that we have no law at all! 
About fifteen years ago, an intelligent Englishman 
that had travelled through many parts of Europe, 
but who had resided four or five years in the United 
States, queried with the writer of this article, sig- 
nificantly, whether we had any laws?—he never had 
seen or felt the law, even at the custom-hotse, on 
his arrival; for his baggage was given to him on a 
simple assurance of its contents. 

With such dispositions, the force of education and 
habit, it is not wonderful that the slave holders 
of Barbadoes were unable to comprehend the ef. 
ficacy of the moral force which Mr. Sreexe used 
to make his slaves industrious and happy; so that 
they soon produced to him three times their former 
profit: they had always seen the whip used to excite 
them to labor, and firmly believed that they could 


not be managed without it. Herein is the princi- 


ple on which all absolute monarchies are founded— 
the people are regarded as unworthy to know what 
is required of them by fixed laws—the will of the 
master 1s promulgated at his own pleasure, and sol- 
diers stand prepared to exact a machine-like obe- 
dience; acts in which the reason of the people have 
no concern at all. Whenit is proved to us that this 
administration is proper for white slaves, asa majority 
of the inhabitants of Europe are, we shall be ready to 
agree that the present made of managing the dlack 
ones in America, is correct. But we might bring 
forward a thousand argaments and a thousand in- 
stances to shew that this nevercan happen. 
We shall refer only to two or three cases 
Every body knows that the great advances which 
Russia has made in intelligence and power, is the 
result of the ameliorated condition of the common 
people—all of whom were, and many millions of 
them yet are, more degraded slaves than any to be 
found in the West Indies. It is not twenty-two 
yearssince the empress Catharine II died—this wo- 
man gave about 150,000 men, women and children, 
in absolute property, to her male-prostitutes, in con- 
sideration of theirfavors!* Her whole gifts to such 
infamous beings during her reign, were valued at 
nearly ninety millions of roubles; a sum equal in 
that country, and in her time, to one hundred mil- 
lions of dollars now. Over these 150,000 human 
beings thus g ven away by the empress, to the mean- 
est of mankind, they could virtually exercise the 
power of putting them even to death, if they pleas- 
ed; and of course do any thing else that they liked. 
And this was the general condition of the people of 
Russia, and it is even yet so perhaps, as to a majori- 
ty of those inhabiting all the old provinces of the 
empire. But Catharine, barbarian as she was 
many respects, did much to open the way to eman- 
cipation for the slaves, compelling the great lords 
to grant them certain privileges by which they 
might acquire property;and if we recollect rightly, 
commanding that they should have their freedom 
by the purchase of themselves and their wives an 
children. The same policy was pursued during the 
short reign of Paul, for its beneficial effects were 
too evident to be disregarded; and Alexander, the 
greatest slave-holder inthe world, has pushed the 
principle so far, that the power of an individual to 


hold ten, fifteen or twenty thousand of his ral 
afew 


av 








*What would we think, if a lady in the United 
States, who had acquired her property by the mur- 


der of her husband, were to give a man or womd to 
rejz.2s will is eften seen in the form of merce- ‘a fellow for coming to bed to her! 
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generations more. The white slaves of Russia, except 
1s to what has happened to ameliorate their condi- 
tion within a few years past, had fewer rights than 
our black slaves. 
sian lord is calculated like that ofa southern plante ry 
by the extent of his land and the number of his 
slaves; but happily for Russia, there is no prejudice 
to be overcome, on account of célor,¢ which can 
prevent their admission into the common mass of 
society, as individual freemen—and in no other re- 
spect than this, were the Russian slaves better fitted 
for emancipation than those with which we in the 
United States are cursed. Andcan it be believed, 
that the genius of the Russian government is more 
eminently calculated to labor in the cause of freedom, 
than our own! Have we any right to expect that 
jike causes will not produce like effects!! 

A volume of travels in Hungary, by a Mr. Bright, 
has lately appeared in Great Britain. We have not 
seen the work, but the following account of it from 
the Edinburg Review, presents an abstract of much 
interest to us atthis time,asshewing the effect of in- 
creased intelligence, united witha qualified freedom, 
and the acquisition of property. 

“We must refer to the work itself for a full and 
interesting account of the Georgieon, or agricultu- 
ral school, established at Keszthely, by count Feste- 
tis. In this establishment are maintained and edu- 
cated eight or ten pensioners; and as many inde- 
pendent students are admitted as choose to attend. 
The course lasts three years, in which time they are 
instructed in natural philosophy, mathematics, che- 
mistry, natura’ philosophy, veterinary surgery, me- 
dicine and law: while, on alarge and experimental 
farm, they are taught agriculture, as taught by the 
Norfolk farmers, the management of forest and fruit 
trees, andthe care of cattle, sheep, swine and bees. 


“There is also a school for the education of girls as 


housekeepers. From the pensioners are chosen 
the officers of the count’s estates; and the inde- 
pendent students are eagerly sought to fill similar 
situations by the nobility of the country. Institu- 
tions of a similar description have been formed by 
the government at Schemnitz, Izarvas, Karanselies 
and at Maria Brunn; and by the nobles at Szent 
Miklos and Eisenstadt. There are many more dis- 
persed through the Austrian dominions, and they 
have allreceived their chicf improvements, both in 
agriculture and the implements of husbandry, from 
the celebrated Fellenberg, of Hofwyl, in Switzer- 
land. Before Austria, however, can reasonably hope 
that these schools are to improve the cultivation of 
her territories in the same degree with that of 
Hofwyl, she must place the scholar in the same si- 
tuation, by giving him the same motives for exer- 
tion—freedom and security of property. 

Count Festetis has made this experiment on a 
large scale; having purchased an estate in the Mura- 
Kos, a tract of country between the Muhr and the 
Drave, he granted lands to the peasants at a fixed 
annual rent, a few only remaining on the common 
tenure of service. In these free villages the value 
of land has risen to such a degree, that the owner 
of four acres is esteemed wealthy, and the popula- 
tion has increased from fifty families, to six hundred. 
Although still subject to the government duties, and 
suffering from the effects of two bad seasons and an 
inundation ofthe Prave, these peasants were in 1814 
Striving cheerfully with the difficulties of their si- 
tuation, while their neighbors on the common foot- 
ing, although each family possessed thirty acres, 
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b +This subject will be considered in a future num- 
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To this day, the wealth of a Rus-; 





were reduced to subsist on the bounty of their lord. 
These few villages also form an exception to the gene- 
ral dishonesty of the Hungarian peasantry; their 
household furniture is often exposed on the outside 
of cottages, and does not even require the. protec- 
tion of the large dogs common in the rest of the. 
country. As, however, on hereditary property no 
arrangements made by the lord is binding on his 
successor, this amelioration cannot become general 
without an act of the legislature.” 

So much for white slaves. We have seen what 
Mr. Steele did with his black ones at Barbadoes, and 
will now give some account of what a dear friend of 
the editor of the Reersrer is doing in the United 
States, though he had never heard of Mr. Steele’s 
proceedings: his own were the result of the good- 
ness of his own heart, united with a view of his own 
interest. We shall state the case as briefly as we 
can, believing that enough has been said to convince 
any one who is open to conviction, of the policy of 
what we advocate. 

This gentleman gives to each family of his slaves 
a snug little house, or cabin, with land attached, as 
much asthey can cultivate in fwo days in the week, 
allowedthem for the purpose—if those days are, of 
necessity, spentin his service, he pays them liberal- 
ly in money for the time. The whip is never used, 
except in his own presence, and then never twice 
for a similar offence: a second similar offence pro- 
duces a promise to sell the offender, if committed 
again; and this promise has its effect, because it 1s 
not to be violated, though but two cases had occur- 
red in which it was needful to put it 1): force. His 
slaves have full allowances of bread stuils and meat, 
and a number of minor articles, to which they add 
the product of their lots of land; andthe sales of the 
surplis at a neighboring market, furnishes them 
with many of the luxuries of life—and from this re- 
source also, they purchase for themselves some ar- 
ticles of finery for clothing. A musket or fowling 
piece is given to his adult males, to amuse them- 
selves by gunning, at times—and to defend his pro- 
perty at all times against plunderers. With his 
negroes previded with the means of his destruction, 
he sleeps with the doors of his house open in the 
summer season, having full faith in their loyalty, 
and a theftis hardly known. His business requires 
his frequent absence from the plantation for consi- 
derable periods of time,—and when he returns all 
his people come to look at him the moment they 
are disengaged from business, and then go away sa- 
tisfied to their quarters. He is of opinion, that his 
negroes do double the quantity of work for him 
that the same number does on any neighboring 
plantation; nothing that is given to them is wasted, 
because they regard it as their own, and nothing is 
stolen by themselves, nor permitted, by their vigilance, 
to be stolen by others; for he holds them responsible 
for the security of the estate, and the pride of it 
makes them exceedingly careful of his interest, A 
reproof often overwhelms an offender with tears, 
because the master is more loved than feared. 
The number of his slaves is less than fifty, in all, 
men, women and children; but of these, he believes, 
he could dorrow 1000 dollars in specie, if he were to 
ask for it, for entire beliefis given to his word. In 
all contentions between each other, reference is 
made to himself, in person, if present,—and in: his 
absence, every thing disorderly is noted down for 
examination on his return, when he never fails to 
act upon it. All his younger slaves devote a cer- 
tain portion of time to learning to read and write. 
In short-—he treats them like rational beings, and 
mikes the best qualities of the human heart subse 
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vient to his. purposes, instead of the whip: and 
the effects are, that his estate is prosperous, his ne- 
groes happy, and he himself delighted inthe good 
that surrounds him. And, we venture to say, that 
if ever a conspiracy is hatched among the slaves of 
the neighborhood, that none of his negroes will en- 
gage in it, except to defeat it: that if insurrection 
shall rear her bloody standard in the vicinity, his peo- 
ple will be found on the border of his plantation, 
with ther own arms in their hands, to perish there, 
rather than suffer a soil tobe polluted whichis, we 
had like to have said, made holy by the presence of 
a beneficent master. 








Separation of Maine. 
Fromthe Boston Daily Advertiser. 

The committee of the two houses of the general 
court, to whom the petitions on this subject were 
referred, yesterday reported in the senate. The 
following is an outline, as fullas we are able to pre- 
sent from a hasty reading, of the principal features 
of the bill, submitted by the committee. 

‘the bill gives the consent of the commonwealth 
to the erection of the district of Maine, into an in- 
dependent state, provided the congress of the U. 
States authorise it, and provided that the people 
of the district, in the manner and by a majority here- 
after to be mentioned, declare in favor of it; and 
avree to the conditions proposed in the bill. The 
substance of these conditions is as follows:— 

1st. The lands and buildings situated in Massa- 
chusetts proper, to belong to the commonwealth, 
and the lan-s and real property in the district of 
Maine, to be equally divided between the common- 
wealth and the proposed new state—the half assign- 
ed to Massachusetts, not to be subject to taxation, so 
long as it remains the preperty of the commonwealth 
—the remedies for recovery now provided by law, 
to remain in force---the right of entry into lands 
for non-performance of settling duties and like con- 
ditions in bond to the commonwealth, to be re- 
leased, 

2. The arms belonging to the state, furnished 
by the United States, to be divided between Massa- 

chusetts and the proposed state, in proportion to the 
number of militia in each, according to the last re- 
turns. 

3, All money, stocks, or other proceeds obtained 
from the United States in compensation for military 
services and expenditures during the late war, to 
be divided between the two states, so that two- 
thirds shall go to Massachusetts, and one-third to 
Maine. 

4. All other property to be holden by the com- 
monwealth as a fund and security for all debts, an- 
nuities, Indian subsidies, or other claims against the 
commonwealth, which debts and claims are to be 
liquidated after two years, and one-third of the sur- 
plus of the fund, if any, to he paid in Maine, and if 
a deficiency, one-third of it to be paidby Maine. 

5. The new state to assume all obligations to the 
Indians resident within the district, and in compen- 
sation for it, to have set off by metesand bounds 
from the share of lands assigned to Massachusetts, 
so much as shall be valued by the commissioners to 
be appointed, at the sum of §30,000; or $30,000 in 
ynoney, if the commonwealth shall elect to pay in 
money, within one year from the time of the setting 
off of the land. 

6. ‘f wo commissioners to be appointed by the ex- 
ecutive authority of each state, and the four thus 
appointed to name two more, or if they should not 


i. 


shall not be acitizen of either of the states interest. 
ed—these commissioners, of whom four shall form 
a quorum for doing business, to have full power ta 
divide all the public lands in the district of Maine, 
into equal shares, having regard to quantity, quali. 
tv, and situation, and to determine what lands shall 
be surveyed and divided from time to time; the ex- 
penses of surveying and of the commissioners to 
be borne equally by the two states. The powers of 
either of the commissioners may be revoked by the 
executive by whom he was appointed—-a substitute 
being first appointed. 
7. All grants and contracts made by the common. 
wealth before the separation, intended to take ef. 
fect within the district, to continue in force; the 
grant to the Bowdom College do. charged on the 
banks of the commonwealth, to be charged on the 
banks within the district, and paid according to the 
terms of the grant. 
8. No laws to be passed in the proposed state re. 
lative to taxes, actions, or remedies at law, or bars oy 
limitations thereof, making any distinction between 
the lands and rights of property, of resident and non- 
resident proprietors, Provision is also made for 
actions pending on process issued from the courts 
of one section, and served in the other—and for 
the collection of taxes, &c. in Maine, due to the com. 
monwealth, previous to the separation. 
Sec. 2d of the bill provides that the inhabitants 
of the district of Maine, who are qualified to vote 
for governor, It. governor, &c. shall assemble in 
their several towns on the 2d Monday in July next, 
and give their votes on the question—“Is it expe- 
dient that the district of Maine shall become a sepa- 
rate and independent state upon the term- and 
conditions provided in an act entitled an act relat: 
ing to the separation of the district of Maine from 
Massachusetts proper, and forming the same into a 
separate and independent state?” The selectmen 
to make return of the votes on this question to the 
office of the secretary of the commonwealth on or 
before the 2d Monday in August next—the votes 
thus returned to be counted by the governor and 
council, and the governor to make proclamation of 
the number of votes thus returned for and against 
separation. If the votes in favor of separation shall 
exceed those against it, by fifteen hundred, the 
people shall be considered to have declared their 
consent and agreement to the terms proposed, and 
in that case they shall be called on to choose dele- 
gates to forma constitution, : 
Ifit shall be declared that there is a majority of 
1500 votes in favor of forming an independent state 
on the terms proposed, the inhabitants qualified to 
vote for senators, to be called on to meet in the se- 
veral towns, and to choose one delegate, or such 
number as they are entitled to choose of represen- 
tatives, to meet in convention. for the purpose of 
forming a constitution of government. ‘The con- 
vention to meet on the 2d Monday in October next. 
There are a variety of other details, generally of 
less importance than those here communicated, 
which we have been unable to notice. The report 
of the committee and the bill, were ordered to be 
printed. 
The act to authorise the erection of an indepen- 
dent sovereignty being always important, we C0- 
py from a Boston paper, the following lists of 
yeas and nays onthe question, before the legisla- 
ture, touching the proposed separation of Maine, 
according to the provisions of the bill for the pur- 
pose, a sketch of which is given above. 
In the senate of Massachusetts, June 15. The se- 
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chusetts that the district of Maine should be erected in- 


to an independent state.” 

YEAS—Hon, Messrs. Campbell, King, Rice, Bartlett, Moody, 
Campbell, Hunewell, Hart, Hyde, Freeman, Williamson, Harris, 
Endicott, Hoyt, Moor, Salstonstail, Ward, Gardner, Lyman, 
Dwight, Longley, Gorham, Reynolds, Adams, Hovard, and Irish 
NAYS—Hon. Messrs. Varnum, Quincey, Banister, Ritchie, Par- 
Ker, Gay, Tufts, Allen, Bigelow, French and Eastman—11 


Inthe house of representasives, June 16. The bill 
relating to the separation of the district of Maine 
from Massachusetts, was read the first time and con- 
sidered. A motion to commit the subject to a com- 
mittee of this house, with instructions to report a 
hill providing for taking the opinion of the people 
of the whole commonwealth on the question of the 
expediency of separation, was decided inthe nega- 
tive by yeas and nays— . 

YEAS—In the county of Suffolk—Measrs. Whitman. Messen- 
ger, Holmes, Sinith,Rand, Bassett, Bond, Dorr, Peabody, Knapp, 
Sewall. Purkitt, Phillips, Appleton and Parsons— Essex, Knee- 
jand, Wood— Middlesex, Chaplin, Dana, Wheeler, Wade, Crosby, 
Cranston, Bullard. Tower. Sin:th, Rutter and Russell—2ork, Mor- 
rill, Gilman, Curtis, Bradbury, Low, Smith and Hammond— 
Hampshire. Porter Plymouth, Jackson— Bristol, Walker—Barn 
stable, Crocker, Freeman - Worcester, Lineola, King. Sibley, Dra- 

er, Read, Page, Eastavyrook, Mixter, Stone, White, Kendall, 

arding, Sawyer, Burbank, Plinpton—Cumberland, M’Kean, 
Chat —Lincoln, Chamberlain, Brown, Ludwig, Page, M‘Cobb— 
Berkshire. Stevens, Goodridge, Bacon, Talcott, Sedgwick, Owen, 
Basse tt— Hancock, Spotforc, Dodg-, Pond. Deane— Norfolk, Laba- 
rou, Adaus—Kennehunk, B-lcher—Oxvford, Rice—Franklin, 
Smead. M’Ciellay and Parsons— Hampden, Gibbs, Stiles and Smith 
83, 

NAYS—In the county of Suffolk—Messrs. Sullivan. Russell, 
Coolidg’. Thacher, Brooks, Upham— Essex, Saunders. Mudge, 
Pa.rott, White, Hooper, Rantoul, Kimball, Patuam, Howard, 
Eimery.~— Middlesea, Thaxter, Gibbs, Flint, Nichols, Trowbridge, 
Trull.—Zork, Chase, Bragdon, 1. Dennett, Hobbes, S. Merrill, of 
Buxton, Greene, Shapley, Pike, Allen, W Merrill Bordwell, J. 
Dennet, Sinith.— Hampshire, Webster, Dickenson, Dawes.— Ply- 
mouth, Robbins, Rivley, Turner, Phillips, Howard, Weston, 
Holm+s— Bristol, Reed, Gilmore, Lincola. — Nantucket, Barney.~— 
Worcester, Howe, Crosby, Lawrence, Corey, K: yes, Sawyer, Whit- 





ney.- Cumberland, Larrabee, Milliken. Stockbridge, Knight, Ray- 
mond, Lewis, Adams, Roby, Gross. Latham, Spring, Hasty. Var 
num, Baker, Ilsl-y, Kinsman, Fox, Ayer. Duan, Rick-r, Estes, 
Stephens.— Lincoln, Emmovs, Stinson,Foote, S. E. Sinith, Her- 
rick. Rogers, Ruggles, Bernard, Wingate, Ames, Swanton, Hall, 
Purrington, A. Smith, Kileran, Martin, Burr, Robinson, Eastman, 
Davis, Crowell. ~ Berkshire, Canfield, Sears.— Hancock, Johnson, 
Kimball, Hutchins, Hall, Upton, Fletcher.— Washington, Dicken- 
son, Bartlett —Norfork, Humphries, Leland, Draper, Ellis, Rug- 
gles, Ro¥Binson. Greenleaf.— Kennebec. Dearborn, Moody, Reding- 
ton, Coss, Robbins, Fuller, Morrill, Moody, Pertridge, Robinson, 
Cutler, Fairbanks, Smith, Moore, Bates, Vitcomb, Diljiigham. R. 
Howard, Lamson, 8. Howard, Bacon Smith, Davis, Jewett, Tufts, 
Buruham, Hilton, Comings.—Ox/ford. Ripley, Bradford, Hooper 
Chandler, Starr, Masor, Hutchinson, Virgin, Steele, Berry, Spring. 
~—Somerset, Wyman, Bryant, Spaulding, Mantor. Davis. —Frank- 
lin, Stebbins, Cobb.—Hampden, Pynchon, Dutton.—Penodscot, 
Stetson, Nourse and Emerson.—168, 


The members from the several counties voted as 
stated in the following table: 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
Yras Nays. 

Suffolk * 9 . . 15 6 
Essex ° « e ° 2 10 
Middlesex ° ° ° Ml 6 
Hampshire . ° ° ° 1 3 
Plymouth . . ° 1 7 
Bristol . > . ° 1 3 
Barnstable est if - 2 0 
Dukes county . ° . ¢ 0 
Nantucket e ° . 0 1 
Wercester . . . e 15 7 
Berkshire ° ° P 7 2 
Norfolk ° ° e ° 2 7 
Franklin ‘ ° 9 3 2 
Hampden . °° ., . y oe 2 

63 56 

MAINE, 

York ° e . ° 7 13 
Cumberland = . ° ° 2 22 
Lincoln ° P Ps e 5 21 
Hancock . e e 4 6 
Washington ° P ° 0 2 
Kennebunk . e ° 1 29 
Oxford ° ° e ° 1 it 
Somerset ° . ° 0 5 
Penobscot . e e ° 0 3 

20 13 


a 


The bill was read thesecond time, and without de- 


bate assigned for a third reading to-morrow morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock. 


In the same, June 17. The bill relative tothe sepa- 


ration of Maine was, after considerable debate, pas- 
sed to be engrossed—Yeas 193—Nays 59. 





Foreign Articles. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
London papers of May 13. 
Stocks, May 13—3 percent. cons. 71-5-8. Ameri- 
can 6 per cents 972994; U.S. bank shares 24 a 25/. 
Two vessels were about to leave Dumfries, with 
no less than 517 persons fer British America—who, 





it was supposed, would carry with them about 


18,000/ sterling. g¢pThe greater part of those whu 
leave the mother country for “British America,” 
find their way directly from thence to the United 
States. Three or four vessels from St. John’s or 
Halifax, sometimes arrive in our portsina day, la- 
dened with them. 

A letter from Leeds says, “the situation of the 
manufacturing districts was never more distressing 
to the laborers and mechanics, or more perplexing 
to those who watch over the public peace. New 
designs of emigration, and by people too who are 
not in suffering circumstances, transpire almost dai- 
ly. A farmer of property, afew miles from this 
place, is now preparing to set off with his family 
and 12,000/. for the United States. He had been 
refused a renewal of his lease, but at an advanced 
rent. Two other entire families have gone from 
this neighborhood for Liverpool, on their way te 
America, taking with them about 4000/.” 

In the British House of Commons, in April, a bill 
to prevent the possibility of the marriages of minors 
being declared null, unless application to that effect 
be made within a reasonable time, was carried in op- 
position to lord Castlereagh and the law officers of 
the crown. It seems from the speeches of Sir Jumes 
Mackintosh and Dr. Phillimore, that by the existing 
laws of marriage in England, the unfortunate chil- 
dren of the marriages of minors might be, and fre- 
quently had been, declared illegitimate; the mar- 
riages themselves annulled; the unhappy wife sent 
back into the world, deprived of her name and her 
reputation, while the husband, who in many cuses 
devised this unmanly triumph over innocence, was 
rewarded for his guilt, by a liberation from those 
sacred engagements into which he had basely en- 
tered, with the knowledge that he could at pleasure 
free himself from them. 

In the House of Lords, the 11th of May, lord ans. 
downe moved for copies of all communications which 
had passed between the English government and 
the government of the United States, respecting the 
conduct of the American force in the Floridas, and 
more particularly respecting the trial and execution 
of two British subjects, by order of the American 
seneral Jackson. Lord Liverpool in reply said, that 
the cession of the Floridas by Spain was a subject 
which the English government had nothing to do 
with; Spain having a right to cede any part of her 
possessions she pleased, without the interference of 
any foreign government. With respect to the affair 
of Arbuthnot and Ambrister, although he censured 
the conduct of gen. Jackson, those persons had no 
right to the protection of their government, if they 
voluntarily embarked in war against any state with 
which their own government was at peace. The 
motion was negatived without a division. 

In the house of commons the 5d of May, Mr. 





|} Grattan moved fer a committee, to consider the 
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state of the laws relating to the Roman Catholics, 
also the oaths and declarations required to be taken 
by them in order to the enjoyment of civil offices 
und the exercise of civil functions. The motion 
was negatived by a majority of only two—241 for, 
and 243 against it. 

A+ondon paper of the 26th of April says—A 
beautiful specimen of the art of cutlery was manu- 
factured by Joseph Rogers and sons, Sheffield, in 
January last. It isan elegant knife in miniature, 
containing 30 instruments, moving on 11 springs, 
and 14 joints,ef the most exquisite workmanship; 
it employed#he workmen 28 days of close applica- 
tion to complete it; does not exceed five-eighths of 
an inch in length, and weighs only one quarter ofan 
ounce. e following is a list of the artic’es con- 
tained in Me above knife: One stick knife blade, 
onetagu gp knife blade, three penknife blades, one 
nail Knife blade, one silver fruit knife blade, one 
silver tooth pick, one bow saw, one double tooth 
saw, one leather punch, one button hook, one pair 
of scissors, one gun picker, one pair of tweezers, 
four fleams of different sizes, one nail file, one chis- 
sel, one cork-screw, one render, one timber scribe, 
one gimblet, one bodkin, one brad awl, one horse 
hook, one gun screw, and one augur. 

{be Persian ambassador allows the British ladies 
to visit his “slave,” the «fair Circassian,” when pro- 
perly introduced. This is a great affair! 

Bank of England. A Liverpool paper of May 15, 
says—The secretcommittce of both houses appoint- 
ed to enquire into the state of the circulating me- 
clium, and the expediency of recommending or en- 
forcing the resumption of cash payments by the 
bank of England, have at lengh published their re- 
ports, of which an abridgment will be found in 
another part of this day’s paper. [The report of 
the committee of the house of lords makes a folio 
voluine of 431 pages!} The opinions of the two com- 
mittees are the same in substance, and the inquirics, 
in both cases appear to have been directed with 
great minuteness and circumspection. They agree 
in deprecating any Immediate attempt on the part 
of the bank of England to pay their notes in specie, 
as a measure which by compelling a great reduction 
of their issues, anda consequent diminution of ca- 
pital, could not fail to aggravate materially the 
commercial distress in which the country is again 
unfortunately involved. The final result of these 

investigations, is the recommendation of a plan for 
recovering our metallic circulation by slow and 
cautious approaches, so that in about four years it 
inay be brought to full maturity. Thisis to be ef- 
tected by beginning with the substitution of un- 
coined bullion for coined gold, at fixed high prices, 
which is to be gradually lov ered till the rate of ex- 
change will allow the general use of coined money 
at the usual mint velue. The plan is understood to 
have been suggested by Mr. Ricardo, one of the 
ablest political economists of the age, and a person 
who unites the advantagey of deep philosophical 
study to those of extensive commercial experience. 
The prospect, however, of resuming cash payments 
evenon such conditions, and at periods so remote, 
has already had the effect of lowgring, not only 
bank stock, [bank stock had fallen from 250 to 240] 
hutthe fundsin general. Any measure which threat- 
ens to restrict the employment of circulating capi- 
tal is viewed with the most serious apprehension by 


ynercial embarrassments, and the increased difficul- 
ty of supporting our superabundant populatjan. 
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ments might be resumed! This might easily happen, 
because it appears that the bank owes 33 millions, 
and holds 36in public securities. ] 

Bread stuffs. Value, as calculated at the average 
market prices, in England and Wales, of all foreign 
and colonial corn, grain, meal and flour, imported 
into Great Britain. : 

Year 1812——/.1,267,350 3 1 
~ 1813—— 2,192,592 3 6 
- 1814—— 2,815,319 4 0 
- 1815-—— 793,243 8 It 
- 1816——__ 942,497 19 7 
- 1817——. 6,405,893 10 6 
- 1818——-10,908,140 0 Q 

The above is important as shewing how the im- 
portation of corn has drawn eleven millions out of 
the country this year; consequently has turned the 
exchange against us, raised the price of gold, and 
made the resumption of cash payments impossible. 
Gold was cheap in 1815, when little corn was im- 
ported... London paper. 

Expedition of the law’ A woman, at Coventry, 
stole a piece of cotton valued at 10s.--she was im- 
mediately arrested, committed, presented by the 
grand jury, tried, found guilty and condemned to 
suffer death. All this huppened in the space of two 
hours! The poor creature had theretofore sustained 
an excellent character—certainly, they cunnot hang 
her by procedings such as are above stated, 

SPAIN. 

It is said that the king of Spain, sometime in 
April last, called his council together to advise with 
them on the subject of his revolted colonies, and 
desired them all to express theirsentiments without 
any reserve; accordingly twenty-two of the men- 
bers recommended a compromise with the revolu- 
tionists—which so exasperated the king, that not- 
withstanding he had urged them to give their opi- 
nions freely, he immediately dismissed them from 
hisservice! A majority of the council were in favor 
of prosecuting the war. 

Two captains in the Spanish navy, {brigadiers of 
marine] have been broke for refusing to take com- 
mand of two 74’s destined for Lima—and the king 
says that all shall be broke who refuse in this criti- 
cal state of his kingdom to perform their duty. 
Some of the vesselsto serve as transports in the 
“errand expedition” against Buenos Ayres, have ar- 
rived—about forty are English. It is hinted, that the 
British government has given orders totheir cruizers 
to capture all vessels under their flag, conveying 
troops. : 
Spain is a prey to bands of robbers—sometimes 
200 in a gang, who lay towns under contribution 
and make the highways impassable without power- 
ful escorts. 

PORTUGAL. 

Claims of Portugal.—A notice has been issued in 
Portugal by the board of Commerce, from which it 
appears, that the Portuguese government is prepar- 
ing toclaim of the United States the amount of the 
losses sustained by their merchants, in consequence 
of the captures by privateers under the Artigas flag. 
The noticc is as follows: Ase 
“The royal bourd of commerce to all his majesty 8 sub- 

jects, makes known: 
«That his majesty has been pleased to order that 
the owners or those interested in the vessels insult- 
ed, robbed or captured by the pirates, present lega 
proots of the losses they have sustained, in order 
that the necessary claims may be made upon the U. 
States. For this purpose, the persons interested In 
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of the present notice, that they may be submitted to 
bis majesty for his royal determination. 

«In virtue whereot the said board has directed the 
above to be published, in consequence of the order 
received from the secretary of state and war depart- 

ated the 23d inst. 
ae Jose Aiiursio das Neves. 

«Lisbon, 28th April, 1819.” 

We intend, as soon as we geta little relieved 
of our present cngagements, to speak to the priva- 
tecring business which has been carried on trom the 
United States. It may be, that we sre morally re- 
sponsible for the damages sustained by Portugal, 
as individuals; but we cannot see how, asa nation, 
we can be called upon for indemnity. 

GERMANY. 

The house of Schwartz and Rottick, merchants of 
Hamburg, has failed for two millions of marcs ban- 
co. 

PRUSSIA. 

By the following, translated for the Columbian, 
we are happy to observe that some people, even in 
Prussia, begin ‘to think that they have rights. --The 
German journals speak ofa tumultuous Scene which 
lately took place at Berlin. 

We understand (says the Strasburgh Courier,) by 
Jettersfrom Berlin, that an event lately happened in 
that citv, that exhibits such astate ofthe public mind, 
as to have created a considerable share of alarm. On 
the 2d or 3d of April, while his majesty was enjoy- 
ing his daily promenade, and about to enter the 
park, through the Brandenburg gate, his progress 
was suddenly impeded by a crowd, consisting of 
about 1500 burghers, who approached his coach, 
bearing several petitions. ; 

The king received these papers, and hastily pe- 
rused some of them. The whole were uniform in 
their prayer or demand, that a constitution should 
be granted to Prussia, agreeably to the solemn pro- 


‘ mises which had been so often repeated. 


The king, displeased at the importunity of the 
crowd, ordered his coachman to drive on; but the 
people completely obstructed the passage, and pre- 
vented the horses advancing,at the same time observ- 
ing, that the father of his country could not refuse 
to accede to the wishes of those who had sacriticed 
their property and their blood in the public service, 
and that they demanded nothing but what was in 
unison with law and order. 

From the manner in which the demands were 
made, and the time and place chosen, it is presumed 
they must have had an evil origin. The king at 
length gave orders for the guard of a neighboring 
post to advance and disperse the multitude. ‘This 
guard, entirely composed of landwehr, (militia) was 
negligent in the execution of the order. The peo- 
ple finally opposed no obstacle to the progress of 
the king, and dispersed, observing aloud, that if 
their numbers were despised, they could immediate- 
ly assemble 30,000 persons, who were animated 
with the same sentiments. 

SWEDEN. 

The late arrivals from Europe inform us, that the 
emperor of Russia and the king of Prussia have sig- 
nified to the king of Sweden, (Bernadotte) that it 
would be proper for him to quit the throne. This 
intimation, as might be expected, had produced 
many intemperate remonstrances, and several let- 
ters passed between these royal personages, and the 
emperor of Russia had refused to receive any more 
letters from the king of Sweden, but had offered 
him a government somewhere, with a large re- 
venue, and in this state of things a minister was de- 
puted from the Vrench coert to intercede for the 








the king of Sweden. All this may not be true; but 
we have never doubted that such an event would o¢- 
cur at no distant period. To the people of this 
country, the circumstance of one king elbowing 
another from off his throne is of very little moment 
—but this case covers a very important moral, and 
conveys avery important lesson, and forcibly illus- 
trates the feelings and views of these “legitimates”’ 
and honorable allies.—WVational Ad. 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

The police of Vienna (says a London paper) is 
stated, in an article from that place, to have discov- 
ered a secret cypherused by persons, who by means 
of the English journals, correspond with Napoleon; 
and that thus an advertisement, relating in appear- 
ance to ordinary family affairs, being read by means 
of this secret cypher, presents a political meaning 
very remarkable. What terror is there in the name 
of Napoleon! 

CHINA. 

Mr. Topliff, of Boston, states that the amount of 
property exported from Canton the last year by the 
Americans, exceeded that by the English East In- 
dia company nearly half a million of dollars. The 
amount of exports by the Americans nearly 8,000,000 
—and by the English about 7,500,000. 

EAST INDIES. 

The British are still extending their dominions. 
They talk about ex-rajahs and ex-nabobs with no 
more ceremony than of Bonaparte as ex-emperor. 
Some rajah had made his escape from confinement 
and the cry was up. 

The cottoncrop was expected to be very abun- 
dant. ‘he importations of bullion from China and 
Europe had made money pretty plenty at Calcutta, 
so that the company’s 6 percent. paper was only at 
2: dis. 

After storming a fort called Nowan, the British 
put 436 persons tothe sword, grievously wounded 
80, and magnanimously spared the balance of the 
garr:son, about 100 persons. 

Curious Advertisement.—The following advertise- 
ment appeared in Granway’s Daily Advertiser, 
printed in Calcutta, on the 6th of September, 1818: 
—<Be it known that six fair and pretty young la- 
dies, with two sweetand engaging children, lately 
imported from Europe, having the roses of health 
blooming on their cheeks, and joy sparkling in their 
eyes, possessing amiable tempers, and highly ac- 
complished, yielding tacitly to all necessary wishes, 
whom the most indifferent cannot behold without 
expressions of rapture, are to be raffed for next 
door to the British Gallery.— Scheme, 20 tickets, at 
12rupees each. The highest of the three threws, 
doubtless, takes the most fascinating, &c.”’ 

CANADA, 

The Missisaguas Indians have ceded to the Bri- 
tish government 2,748,000 acres of land, inthe rear 
of Rowden, Huntingdon, Hungerford, Sheffield, 
Henchbroke, and Bedford; thence N. to the Ottawa 
river; thence down the Ottawa to Nepean; thence 
from the rear of Nepean, continuing a course ad. 
joining and in rear of Marlborough, Montague, 
Elmsly, Burgess, and North Crosby, to Bedford, in 
Upper Canada. 

This tract embraces the river Missiguinippi from 
its source until its entrance into the lake Chauderc 
or the Ottawa river, equal to about forty-six town- 
ships. 

REIGNING FAMILIES OF EUROPE, 

There are at present twelve families in Europe, 
that are dignified by the possession of royal crowns, 
and eight that reign unde? the titles of grand dukes, 
dukes and princes, making altogether twénty reien- 
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ine families. Of the twelve royal families, there 
are two French, eight German, one Italian by de- 
scent, but German by patrimony, and one Asiatic. 
We shall name them in their alphabetical order. 

1. ‘the family of Alsaace. . This lord isthe com- 
mon stock of the houses of Hapsbourg and Lorraine, 


now confounded in the house of Zaringen, whence 


that of Baden is derived, The house of Lorraine 
Freigns in Austria, Tuscany and Modena, In this 
latter country it has, within cur time, taken the name 
ef Este. 
2. The family of Bernadotte, that reigns over 
Scandanavia. - 
3. The house of Capet or of France, is continued 
yn the family of Bourbon, which reigns in France, 
Spain, Naples, and provisionally in Lucca, until it 
recovers the state ofParma. ‘here is another Ca- 
etian branch which, however, is not the issue of 
egitimate marriage. From this bastard scion 

— the house of Braganza, that reigns in Portu- 
al. 

4, The house of Guelfe, is originally of Italy, 
where, however, it has no possessions.—It is the 
younger branch of the ancient and real_ house of 
Este. The Guelfes are divided into two branches, 
the younger of which bears the crewns of Great 
Britain and Ireland and Hanover; while the elder, 
Jess favored by fortune, but not less illustrious by 
the merit of its princes, reigns under the name of 
Brunswick. 

5. The house of Hohenzollern experienced a si- 
milar fate as that ofthe Guelfes. ‘he elder branch 
of this fuinily has preserved its modest patrimony in 
Suabia, while the younger branch, transplanted to 
the north, has founded the Prussian monarchy. 

“The house of Holstein bearsthe imperial crown 


of Russia, and that of Denmark; and not long since }, 


it reigned alsoin Sweden. One of the branches of 
this house governs the grand duchy of Oldenbourg. 

7. The house of Nassau is also one of those of 
which the younger branch has acquireda more 
brilliant destiny than the elder. After many vicis- 
situdes, the younger line of this house is seated on 
the throne of -ie Netherlands; the elder governs 
the duchy of Nassau. 

8. The house of Osman, of Turkish origin, 
now reduced by a barbarous policy to one prince 
in the flower of hisage, and two young children. 

9. The house of Savoy. This house bears the 
crown of Sardinia. 

10. The house of Wettin, or of Misnia, which 
reigns in Saxony, where the younger line bears the 
royal title. The elder branch is honored with se- 
veral ducal and grand ducal titles. 

11. The house of Wittelbach bearsthe crown of 
Bavaria. 

The following families are of different religions. 

Those of Alsaace, Lorraine, Hohenzollern, Hol- 
stein, Wettinor Misnia. One family is Mussulman. 

Petersburg Intelligencer. 
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CHRONICLE. 


Great dispatch of mails.—By an article fram Cin- 
cinnati, O. we learn that a contract has been made, 
by which the mail from New Orleans will be trans- 
mitted to Baltimore in 10 or 11 days, and in a simi- 
lar period from Baltimore to New Orleans. 

We may now hope to get the Recister to New 
Orleans more regularly. In general, about one pa- 
perarrives thereim a month; yet there are no com- 
plaints from any other part of Louisiana, though 
we serve a number of places! We latcly advised 
the post master general of this remarkable faet, and 
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have been politely assured that it should be imme: 
diately attended to. 

Aiediterranean squadron. It is said that com. Stew. 
art, in the U. S. ship Franklin, has sailed for Na. 
ples, to offer his services to escort the emperor of 
Austria and king of Sicily over to Palermo, which 
they were about tovisit. | 

. Some, reports are circulated of a laxity of disc}. 
pline prevailing in our sqiiadron, and an abuse of the 
luxuries which the shores ofthe Mediterranean pre. 
sent. Except asa school, there does not appear 
any use for keeping up sogreat aforce in this sea, 

Emigration. The following accounts of the arrj. 
val of passengers from Europe were found in a sin- 
gle newspaper of Monday last, 
At Baltimore, 169 English, via Havre de Grace, 











New York, 77 ditto from Liverpcol, 
31 ditto Bristol. 
Philadelphia 25 French, Bordeaux. 
— 116 English, Havre de Grace, 
45 ditto Liverpool, 
Norfolk 43 English, London. 


eee 


506 
17 from sundry other places 





523 

Tt is probable that this amount is considerabi¢ 
above the present daily average. It may, however, 
taking into account the great number whoreach the 
United States via the British possessions in Ame- 
rica, fairly be estimated as exceeding 300 per diem. 

Bunker’s Mil. The 44th anniversary of the battle 
of Burker’s Hill, was handsomely observed on the 
17th inst. by the military of Boston, Charlestown, 
Salem, &c. 

Navigation. Letters written at Liverpool to the 
United States, via Boston, hadanswers at Liverpool, 
by way of New York, in thirty eigh: days! | 

Ohio. We are glad to be assured that is wholly a 
mistake to believe, that the proposed calling of a 
convention has any thing to do witha project to 
permit the introduction of slaves, 

Specie. Itis estimated that 800,000 dollars in spe- 
cie have been drawn from Ohio within the last 
twelve months, for the bank of the United States. 

The steam boat Walk-in-the-water, left Buffalo 
on Saturday the 12th instant, on her first trip to 
Michilimackinac, with nearly 100 passengers and @ 
great freight, valued at 200,000 dollars. It was ex- 
pected that she would return to Buffalo before the 
29th. Among the passengers, was maj. gen. Brown. 
and suite, and several other officers of the army- 

It is contemplated to build a wharf or pier at Buf: 
falo, 1000 feet long, which it is supposed will make 
a good and convenient harbour. ‘ 

Locusts, in great numbers, have appeared in Lou!- 
siane, hey are harmless, except on account of the 
noise which they make. 

PRESJDENT’S TOUR, 
Extract of a letter from colonel R. J. Meigs, dated 
Cherokee Agency, 31st May, 1819. 

“The President, last week, passed through the 
Cherokee nation onthe road leading from Georg?@ 
to ashville. I am informed that he visited the 
missionary school, where about sixty Indian chil- 
dren were receiving instruction on the Lancastervan 
plan. This must have been interesting to him and 
to the school. 

“We have a fine season, and an appearance of 
abundance of frit and bread. The bankers and bro 
kers have no effect on vegetation; and we have 
neither tythes nor taxes. I hope our gratitude will 
keep pace with our enjoyments.” 
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National Interests. of the artificer, has the effect of augmenting the 


Address of the Philadelphia society for the promotion of productive powers of labor, and with them, the 


= ' ' , total mass of the produce or revenue of a country. 
a : ted States. om  dlaiete 
domestic — ; pe yrs. ig nee: In this view of the. subject, therefore, the utility of 


— - | artificers or manufacturers, towards promoting an 
: . : ors cipal cir-}* “aay : 

It is now proper to enum:rate the prin ; Ade CARR ok 
-caeaann ak which it may be inferred—that ee he * yrogenane ra iniliy. < pode eee . 
manufacturing establishments not only occasion a po- . . hi h tenets naetie anticinebed Seas aa ty 
sitive augmentation of the produce and revenue of the sage pas on i A seeing oe phe ee ae 
society, but that they contribute essentially to rendering ast wnngrectlin 1 nicotene he 


; ; The employment of machinery forms an item of 
“pp dt ha ’ Y % th ut ch . $ . , ; : 
ane» con ag ee Cree ve Sen oe great importance in the general mass of national 
estabushinents., 


~hese circumstances are e industry. ’Tis an artificial force, brought in aid of 

q e sri aan et hahaa the natural force of man; and, to all the purposes 

4 porigles dnaraad dais isk at mashloies of labor, is an increase of hands; an accession of 

3. Additional employment to classes of the com- strength, unincumbered 10 by the expense of main~ 

“s POLE, Sie taining the laborer. May it not therefore be fairly 
ynunity, not ordinarily engaged in the business. 


; Fy ~ 4 y > ef ? 
: inferred, that these occupations which give greatest 
T ing of emigration from foreign ’ a 
4. : a aoatet 6 6 scope to the use of this auxiliary, contribute most to 
countries. 


5 ‘The furnishing greater scope for the diversity the general stock of industrious effort, and, in con-- 
F tal ts wil dis soaitiolis hich discriminate men | 8¢quence, to the general product of industry? 
¢ ec soaks nthos It shall be taken for granted and the truth of the 
rom e ao. . °.°¢ . ° 
edi osition referred to observation, that manufacturing 
the affording a more ample and various field | POS! a tage . 

f * it ss . I pursuits are susceptible in a greater degree of the 

or ente ° ear : 

: . : : application of machinery, than those of agriculture.. 
7. ihe creating, in some instances, a new, and me all the diffesenc 31 tt teat, attieh 
securing, in all, a more certain and steady demand]. iy apt hemaonenl sesame tego ys “th 
for th surplus produce of the soil instead of manufacturing for itself, procures the 

i?) > . . . 3 at - 7 . e 
Each of these circumstances has a considerable ia ge to 393 supply y ae: other countries, 

influence upon the total mass of industrious effort | ° ne: astnsienilion of, Joreign Jor re" noe 

° . ransjfer avan = 

inacommunity: together, they add to it, a degree iailieeaes Yer to foreign nations of the edvamagest, we 

of energy and effect, which are not easily conceiv- roilgua’ 5 fi ry the employment of machinery rb the aomnics 

a. shee comments upon each of them, in the or- |” which it is capable of being employed, with most utili- 
. x - c 3 


ty, and to the greatest extent. 
; vhich they have been stated, may serve to] ~*,. ae ; ae 
Get my ch they : es The cotton-mill, invented in England, within the 
expiain their importance. 


She to the dvidonel aber last twenty years, is a signal illustration of the ge- 
. L iv. c . 4 —_ 6 ° . 

It has been justly observed, that there is scarce- neral proposition, wae has ei been advanced. 
ty any thing of greater moment in the econo-| In consequence of it, all the different process for 


my of a nation, than the proper division of labor, spinning cotton are performed by means of ma- 
The separation of occupations, causes each to be | Chines, which are put in motion by water; and at- 
carried toa much greater perfection, than it could | tended chiefly by women and children; and by asmaller 
possibly acquire, if they were blended. This arises | Number of persons, in the whole, than are requisite 
principally from three circumstances, inthe ordinary mode of spinning. And it is an ad- 

ist. The greater skill and dexterity naturally re-| vantage of great moment, that the operations of the 
sulting from a constant and undivided application | mill continue with convenience during the night, 
toa single object. It is evident, that these proper- | 4S well as through the day. The prodigious effect 
ties must increase, in proportion to the complica- | of sucha machine is easily conceived, To this inven- 
tion of objects, and the number among which the | tion is to be attributed essentially the immense 


attention is distracted. progress, which has been so suddenly made in 
2d. The economy of time, by avoiding the loss! Great Britain, in the various fabrics of cotton. 
of it, incident to a frequent transition from one ope-| ITI. As to the additional employment of classes of 


ration to another of a different nature. This de-| the community, not originally engaged in the parti- 
pends on various circumstances; the transition itself} cular business. 
—the orderly disposition of the implements, ma-} Thisis not among the least valuable of the means’ 
chines, and materials employed inthe operation to} by which manufacturing institutions contribute to 
be relinquished—the preparatory steps to the com-} augment the general stock of industry and produc- 
mencement of a new one- the interruption of the] tion. In places where those institutions prevail, be- 
ampulse which the mind of the workman acquires, | sides the persons regularly engaged in them, they 
from being engaged in a particular operation—j afford occasional and extra employment to indus- 
the distractions, hesitations, and reluctances, which | trious individuals and families, who are willing to 
attend the passage from one kind of business to ano-| devote the leisure resulting from the intermission 
ther. of their ordinary pursuits to collateral labors as a 
sd. An extension of the use of machinery. Aj resource for multiplying their acquisitions or their 
man occupied on a single object, will have it more| enjoyments. The husbandmen himself, caperiences a 
in his power, and will be more naturally led to ex-| new source of profit and support from the increased 
ert his imagination in devising methods to facilitate | industry of his wife and daughters; invited and etimit 
and abridge labor, than if he were perplexed by a| Jated by the demands of the neighboring manufactorics. 
variety of independent and dissimilar operations. Resides this advantage of occasional employment 
Besides this, the fabricative of machines in nume-! to classes having different occupations, there is ano- 
rous instances, becoming itself a distinct trade, the | ther of a nature allied to it, and of a similar ten- 
artist who follows it, has all the advantages which|dency. This is the employment of persons who 
have been enumerated, for improvement in this} would otherwise be idle (and in many cases, a bur- 
particular art: and in both ways the invention and| then on the community) either from the bias of tem- 
application of machinery are extended. per, habit, infirmity of body, or some other cause, 
_ And from these causes, united, the mere separa- indisposing or disqualifying them for the toils of the 
tion of the gocupation of the cultivator from that! country. It is worthy of particular remark, that in 
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general women and children are rendered more 
useful, and the latter more early useful, by manu- 
facturing establishments, than they would otherwise 
be. Of the number of persons empioyed in the cot- 
ton manufactories of Great Britain, it is computed 
that four-sevenths nearly are women and children; of 
whom the greatest proportion are children, and many of 
them ef a tender age. 

And thus it appears to be one of the attributes of 
manufactures, and one of no small consequence, to 
give occasion to the exertion of a greater quantity. 
of industry, even by the same number of persons, 
where they happen to prevail; than would exist, if 
there were no such establishments. 

IV. As to the promoting of emigration from fo- 
reign countries. 

Men reluctantly quit one course of occupation and 
livelihood for another, unless invited to it by very 
apparent and proximate advantages. Many, who 
would go from one country to another, if they had 
a prospect of continuing, with more benefit, the cal- 
lings to which they have been educated, will not 
often be temptedto change their situation by the 
hope of doing better in some other way. Manufac- 
turers, who (listening to the powerful invitation of 
a better price for their fabrics, or for their labor; 
srreater cheapness of provisions andraw materials; 
of an exemption from the chief part of the taxes, 
burdens, and restraints, which they endure in the old 
world; of great personal independence and conse- 
quence, under the operation of a more equal go- 
vernment; and of what is far more precious than 
mere religious toleration, a perfect equality of re- 
Jigious privileges) would probably flock from Eu- 
rope to the United States to pursue their own trades, 
or professions, if they were once made sensible of 
the advantages they would enjoy, and were inspired 
with an assurance of encouragement and employ- 
ment; will, with difficulty, be induced to transplant 
themselves, with a view of becoming cultivators of 
land. 

If it be true, then, that it is the interest of the U. 
States to open every possible avenue to emigration 
from abroad, it affords a weighty argument forthe 
encouragement of manufactures, which, for the rea- 
son just assigned, willhave the strongesttendency to 
multiply the inducements to it. 

Here is perceived an important resource, not only 
for extending the population, and with it the useful 
and productive labor of the country, but likewise 
for the prosecution of manufactures, without de- 
ducting from the number of hands which might 
otherwise be drawn to tillage, and even for the in- 
demnification of agriculture for such as might hap- 
pen to be diverted from it. Many, whom manufac- 
turing views would induce to emigrate, would af- 
terwards yield to the temptations which the parti- 
cular situation of this country holds out to agricul- 
tural pursuits. And while agriculture would in 
other respects derive many signal and unmingled 
advantages from the growth of manufactures, it isa | 
problem whether it would gain or lose, as to tie ar- 
ticle of the number of persons employed in Carry- 
ing it on. 

V. As to the furnishing greater scope for the di- 
versity of talentsand dispositions, which discrimi- 
nate men from each other. 

This is a much more powerful mean of augment- 
ing the fund of national industry than may at first 
sightappear. It is a just observation, that minds, 
eft the strongest and most active powers for their 
proper objects, fall below mediocrity, and labor 
without effect, 1f confined to uncongenial pursuits. 


dicious extreme. 
lected, that nations.which have neither mines nor 
manufactures can ouly obtain the manufactured aru- 
cles of which they stand in need, by an exchange 0 

the products of their soils; and that if those who can 


human exertion may be immensely increased by dj. 
versifying its objects. When all the different kinds 
of industry obtain ina community, each individual 
can find his proper element, and call into activity 
the whole vigor of hisnature. Andthe community 
is benefited by the services ofits respective mem- 
bers inthe manner in which each can serve it with 
most effect. 

If there be any thing ina remark often tobe met 
with, namely, that there is, in the genius of the 
people of this country, a peculiar aptitude for me- 
chanic improvements, it would operate as a forci- 
ble reason for giving opportunities to the exercise 
of that species of talent, by the propogation of ma. 
nufactures. 

VI. As to the affording a more ample and various 
field for enterprize. 

This also is of greater consequence in the gene- 

ral scale of national exertion, than might perhaps 
on a superticial view be supposed, and has effects 
not altogether dissimilar from those of the cir- 
cumstance last noticed.—To cherish and stimulate 
the activity ofthe human mind by multiplying the 
objects of enterprize, is not among the least consi- 
derable of the expedients, by which the wealth of 
a nation may be promoted. Even things, in them- 
selves not positively advantageous, sometimes 
becomes so, by their tendency to provoke exertion. 
—Every new scene which is opened to the busy 
nature of man, to rouse and exert itself, is the ad- 
dition of a new energy to the general stock of ef: 
fort. 
_ The spirit of enterprize, useful and prolific as it 
is, Must necessarily be contracted or expanded in 
proportion to the simplicity or variety of the occu- 
pations and productions which are to be found ina 
society. It must be less in a nation of mere culti- 
vators than in a nation of cultivators and merchants; 
less ina nation of cultivators and merchants, than 
in a nation of cultivators, artificers and merchants. 

VII. As to the creating, in some instances, a new, 
and securing in all amore certain and steady de- 
mand for the surplus produce of the soil. 

This isamong the most important of the circum- 
stances which have been indicated. It is a princi- 
pal mean by which the establishment of manufac- 
tures contribute to an augmentation of the pro- 
duce or revenue of a country, and has an immedi- 
ate and direct relition tothe prosperity of agricul- 
ture. 

It is evident that the exertions of the husbandman 
will be steady or fluctuating, vigorous or feeble, in 
proportion tothe steadiness or fluctuation, adequate- 
ness or inadequateness of the markets on which he 
must depend, for the vent of the surplus which may 
be produced by his labor; and that such surplus, in 
the ordinary course of things, will be greater or 
less in the same proportion. , 

For the purpose of this vent, a domestic market 
greatly to be preferred toa foreign one; because it}, 
in the nature of things, far more to be relicd on. 

It is a primary object of the policy of nations, to 
be able to supply themselves with subsistence from 
their own soils; and manufacturing nations, as far as 
circumstances permit, endeavor to procure from the 
same source, the raw materials necessary for their 
own fabrics. This disposition, urged by the spirit 
of monopoly, is sometimes even carried to an Inju- 
It seems not always to be recol- 
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togive a due course to this exchange, they must of 


necessity make every possible effort to manufacture 
for themselves; the eifect of which is, that the manu- 
hactureng nations abridge the natural advantages of 


agricultural countries to enjoy the advantage of theirs, 
and sacrifice the interest of a mutually beneficial in- 
tercourse to ea vain project of selling every thing 
and buying notinng. 

ak it is sles a cannes of the policy which 
has Been noted, that the foreign demand for the 
products ofagricultural countries és ina great derree 
rather casual. and occasional, than certain or con- 
stant. ‘To what extent injurious interruptions of 
the demand for some of the staple commouities of 
the United States, may have been experienced from 
that cause, must be referred to the judgment of 
those who are engaged in carrying on the com- 
merce of the country, but it may be safely affirm- 
edthat such interruptions are at times very incon- 
veniently felt, and that cases not frequently occur, 
jn which markets are so confined and restricted, as | 
to render the demand very unequal to the supply. 

Independently likewise of the artificial impedi- 
ments which are created by the policy in question, 
there ave natural causes tending to render the external 
demand for the surplus of agricul:ural nations a pre- 
carious reliance. ‘The difference of seasons in the 
countries which are the consumers, make immense 
differences in the produce of their own soils, in 
different years, and consequently in the degrees of 
their necessity for foreign supply. Plentiful har- 
vests with them, especially if similar ones eccur at 
the same time in the countries which are the fur- 
nishers, occasion of course a glut in the markets of 
the latter. 

Considering how fast and how much the progress 
of new settlements in the United States must in- 
crease the surplus produce of the soil, and weigh- 
ing the tendency of the system which preyails 
among most of the commercial nations of Europe; 
whatever dependence may be placed on the force 
of natural circumstances to counteract the effects of 
an artificial policy; there appear strong reasons to re- 
gardthe foreign demand for that surplus, as too uncer- 
tain @ reliance, and to desire a substitute for it in an 
ectensive domestic market. 

‘’o secure such a market there is no other expedient 
than to promote manufacturing establishments. Ma- 
nufacturers, who constitute the most numerous class, 
after the cultivators of land, are for that reason the 
principal consumers of the surplus of their labor. 

This idea of an extensive domestic market for the 
surplus produce of the soilis of the first consequence. 
It is, of all things, that which most effectually con- 
duces to a flourishing state of agriculture. If the 
effect of manuiactories should be to detach a por- 
tion of the hands, which would otherwise be en- 
gared in tillage, it might possibly cause a smaller 
quantity of lands to be under cultivation: but by 
their tendency to procure a more certain demand 
for the surplus produce of the soil, they would at 
the same time, cause the lands which were in culti- 
vation, to be better improved and more productive. 
And while, by theirinfluence, the condition of each 
individual farmer would be meliorated, the total 
mass of agricultural production would probably be 
increased. Forthis mustevidently depend as much, 
if not more, upon the degree of improvement, than 


ates a demand for such as were either unknown, or pro- 
duced in inconsiderable quantities. The bowels, sa 
well as the surface of the earth, are ransacked for 
articles which were before neglected. Animals, 
plants and minerals acquire a utility and value, 
which were before unexplored. 

The foregoing considerations seem sufficient to 
establish, as general propositions, that it is the in- 
terest of nations to diversify the industrious pursuits 
of the individuals who compose them—that the es- 
tablishment of manufactures is calculated not only to in- 
crease the general stock of useful and productive labar, 
but even to improve the state of agriculture in parti- 
cular, certainly to advance the interests of those 
who are engaged in it. There are other views 
that will be hereafter taken of the subject, which 
it is conceived will serve to confirm these infe- 
rences. 

1. If the system of perfect liberty to industry and 
commerce, were the prevailing system of nations, 
the arguments which dissuade a country in the pre- 
dicament of the United States, fromthe zealous 
pursuit of manufactures, would doubtless have great 
force, It will not be affirmed that they might not 
be permitted, with few exceptions, to serve asa 
rule of national conduct. In such a state of things, 
each country would have the full benefit of its pe- 
culiar advantages, to compensate for its deficiencies 
or disadvantages. If one nation was ina condition 
to supply manufactured articles on better terms 
than another, that other might find an abundant in- 
demnification in a superior capacity to furnish the 
produce of the soil. Andafree exchange, mutually 
beneficial, of the commodities which each was able 
to supply, on the best terms, might be carried on 
between them, supporting in full vigor the industry 
of each. And though the circumstances which have 
been mentioned, and others which will be unfolded 
hereafter, render it probable that nations, merely 
agricultural, would not enjoy the same degrees of 
opulence, in proportion to their numbers, as those 
which united manufactures with agriculture; yet the 
progressive improvement of the lands of the former, 
might, in the end, atone for an inferior degree of 
opulence in the meantime; and in a casein which 
opposite considerations are pretty equally balanced, 
the option ought, perhaps, always to be infavor of 
leaving industry to its own direction, But the sys- 
tem which has been mentioned is far from charac- 
terising the general policy of nations.—The pre- 
valent one has been regulated by an opposite spirit. 
The consequence of it is, that the United States are, 
to a certain extent, in the situation of a country 
precluded frem foreign commerce. They can in- 
deed, without difficuity, obtain from abroad, the ma-. 
nufactured supplies of which they are in want; but 
they experience numerous and very injurious im- 
pediments tothe emission and vent of their own 
commodities. Nor is this the case in reference toa 
single foreign nation only. The regulations of seve- 
ral countries with which we have the most exten- 
sive intercourse, throw serious obstructions in the 
way of the principal staples of the United States. 
In such a position of things, the United States can- 
not exchange with Europe on equal terms; and the 
want of reciprocity would render them the victim of 
a system, which would induce them to confine their 
views to agriculture, and refrain from manufactures. 
A constant and increasing necessity, on their part, 





upon the number of acres under culture. 

Tt merits particular observation, that the multipli- 
caution of manufactories not only furnishes a market 
for those articles which have been accustomed to be pro- 
duted in abundance in a country, but it likewtse cre- 


for the commodities of Europe, and only a partial 
,and occasional demand for their own, in return, 
could not but expose them toa state of impoverish- 
ment, compared with the opulence to which their 
| political and natural advantages authorise thein to 
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aspire. Remarks of this kind, are net made in the 
spiritof complaint. Itis forthe nations, whose re- 
gulations are alluded to, to judge for themselves, | 
whether, by aiming at too much, they do not lose ' 
more than they gain. It is for the United States to | 
consider by what means they can render themselves | 


——23 
perfection in the businesss to be attempted; thé. 
bounties, premiums, and other artificial encou- 
ragements, with which foreign nations second the 
exertions of their citizens, in the branches in which 
they are to be rivalled. 

Experience teaches, that men are often so much 


least dependenton the combinations, right orwrong, governed by what they are accustomed to see and 
of foreign policy. It is no small consolation, that practice, that the simplest and most obvious im. 
already the measures which have embarrassed our, provements, in the most ordinary occupations, are 
trade, have accelerated internal improvements, , adapted with hesitation, reluctance, and by slow 
which upon the whole have bettered our affairs. gradations. The superiority antecedently enjoyed 

Te diversify and extend those improvements, is} by nations, who have pre-occupied and perfected a 
the surest and safest method of indemnifying our- {branch of i dustry, constitutes a more formidable 
selves for any inconveniences, which those or simi- | obstacle, than either of those which have been 
lar measures have a tendency to beget. If Europe} mentioned, to the introduction of the same branch 
will not take from us the products of our soil, upon {into a country in which it did not before exist. (o 
terms consistent with our interest, the natural re-| maintain between the recent establishments of one 
medy isto contract as fast as possible our wants of|country, and the long matured establishments of 


her another country, a competition upon equal terms, 


2. The conversion of their waste into cultivated 
lands, is certainly a point of great moment in the 
political calculations of the United States. But the 
degree in which this may possibly be retarded by 
the encouragement of manufactories, does not ap- 
pear to countervail the powerful inducements to 


both asto quality and price, is in most cases imprac- 
ticable. ‘The disparity, in the one or in the other, 
or in both, must necessarily be so considerable as to 
forbid a successful rivalship, without the extraordina- 
ry aid and protection of government. 

But the greatest obstacle of all to the successful 








affording that encouragement. prosecution of a new branch of industry ina country 

An observation made in another place, is of a na-'in which it was before unknown, consists as far a3 
ture to have great influence upon this question—if! the instances apply, in the bounties, premiums, and 
it cannot be denied, that the interests even of agri-: other aids, which are granted in a variety of cases 
culture may be advanced more by having such of ' by the nations in which the establishments to be imi- 
the lands of a state as are occupied, under good /tated are previously introduced. It is well known, 
cultivation, than by having a greater quantity occu-/ that certain nations grant bounties on the exporta- 
pied under a much inferior cultivation; and if manu- | tion of particular commodities, to enable their own 
factories, for the reasons assigned, must be admit- | workmen to undersell and supplant all competitors, 
ted to have a tendency to promote a more steady and jin the countries to which those commodities are 
vigorous cultivation of the lands occupied, than ,sent. Hence the undertakers of a new manufacture 
would happen without them, it will follow, that ‘have to contend, not only with the natural disadvan- 
they are capable of indemnifying a country for a | tagesofa new umdertaking; but with the gratuities 
diminution of the progress of new settlements; and and remunerations which other governments be- 


may serve to increase both the capital value and the 
income of its lands, even though they should abridge 
the number of acres under tillage. But it does by 
no means follow that the progress of new settle- 
ments would be retarded by the extension of manu- 
factures. The desire of being an independent pro- 
prietor of land, is founded on such strong principles 


mm the human breast, that where the opportunity of: 


becoming s0, isas great as it isin the United States, 
the proportion will be small of those, whose situa- 
tions would otherwise lead to it, who would be di- 
verted from it towards manufactures. And it is 
highly probable, as already intimated, that the ac- 
cession of foreigners, who, originally drawn over by 
manufacturing views, would afterwards abandon 
them for agricultural, would be more than an equi- 
valent for those of our own citizens, who might hap- 
pen to be detached from them. 

The remaining objections to a particular encou- 
ragement of manufactures in the U, States now re- 
quire to be examined. 

One of these turns on the proposition, that in- 
dustry, if left to itself, will naturally find its way to 
the mostuscful and profitable employment. Whence 
it is inferred, that manufactures, withwut the aid of 
government, will grow up as soon, and as fast as the 
natural state of things, and the interest of the com- 
munity may require. 

Against the solidity of this hypothesis, in the full 
latitude of the terms, very cogent reasons may be 

‘offered. These have "relation to the strong influ- 
ence of habit, and the spirit of imitation, the fear 
of want of success in untried enterprizes, the intrin- 
sic difficulties incident to first essays towards a com- 


| 


stow. To be enabled to contend with success, it 
is evident, that the interference and aid of their 
government are indispensable. Combinations by 
those engaged in a particular branch of business in 
one country, to frustrate the first efforts to introduce 
itinanother, by temporary sacrifices, recompensed 
perhaps by extraordinary indemnifications of the 
government of such country, are believed to have 
existed, andare not to be regarded, as destitute of 
probability, The existence or assurance of aid from 
the government of the country in which the busi- 
ness is to be introduced, may be essential to fortify 
adventurers against the dread of such combinations 
—to defeat their effects, if formed, and to prevent 
their being formed, by demonstrating that they 
must in the end prove fruitless. Whatever room 
there may be for an expectation that the industry of 
a people, under the direction of private interest, 
will upon equal terms find out the most beneficial 
employment for itself: there is none for a reliance; 
that it will struggle against the force of unequal 
terms, or will of itself surmount all the adventitious 
barriers to a successful competition which may have 
been erected from practice and previous posse:,> 0m 
of the ground, or by those which may have sprung 
from positive regulation, and an artificial policy. 
This general reflection might alone suffice as an an- 
swer tothe objection under examination; exclusive- 
ly of the weighty considerations which have been 
particularly urged. 


To all the arguments which are brought to evince 
the imnpracticability of success in manufacturing €3- 
tablishments in the United States, it might have 





petion with those who have previously attained to 


been a sufficient answer to have referred to the ex- 
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erience of what has been already done: it is cer-| 
tain that several important branches have grown and 
Gourished with a rapidity which surprises; afford- 
‘ne an encouraging assurance of success in future 
attempts, of these it may not be improper to enume- 
rate the most considerable— 

1. Of skins. Tanned and tawed leather, dres- 
sed skins, shoes, boots, and slippers, harness and 
saddlery of all kinds, portmanteaus and trunks, lea- 
ther breeches, gloves, mutis and tippets, parchment 

rlue. 

“—s Ofiron. Bar and sheet iron, stee], nail rods 
and nails, implements of husbandry, stoves, pots, 
and other household utensils, the steel and iron 
work of carriages, and for ship building; anchors, 
scale beams and weights, and various tools of arti- 
ficers; arms of different kinds; though the manu- 
facture of these last has of late diminished for want 
of demand. ; 

Ill. Of wood. Ships, cabinet wares and turnery, 
wool and cotton cards, and other machinery for 
manufactures and husbandry, mathematical instru- 
ments, coopers’ wares of every kind. 

IV. Of fax and hemp. Cables, sail cloth, cordage, 
twine and pack thread. 

V. Bricks and course tiles, and potters’ wares. 

VI. Ardent spirits, and malt liquors. 

Vil. Writing and printing paper, sheathing and 
wrapping, pasteboards, fullers’ or press papers, pa- 

hangings. 
PV IIL San of fur and wool, and of mixtures of both. 
Women’s stuff and silk shoes. 

IX. Refined sugars. , 

X. Oils of animals and seeds, soap, spermacetiand 
tallow candles. 





XI. Copper and brass wares, particularly utensils 


for distillers, sugar refiners and brewers, andirons' 
and other artieles for household use— philosophical 


apparatus. 

Xf. Tin wares for most purposes of ordinary use. 

Xf Carriages of all kinds, 

XIV. Snuff, chewing and smeking tobacco. 

XV. Starch and hair powder. 

XVI. Lampblack and other painter’s eolors. 

XVII. Gunpowder. 

Besides manufactories of these articles which are 
¢arried on as regular trades and have attained to a 
considerable degree of maturity, there is a vast 
scene of household manufacturing which contri- 
butes more largely to the supply of the community 
than could be imagined without having made it an 
object of particular enquiry. ‘This observation is 
the pleasing result of the investigation, to which 
the subject of this report has led; and is applicable 
as well to the southern as tothe middle and north- 
ern states; great quantities of coarse cloths, coat- 
ings, serges and flannels, linsey and woolseys, ho- 
siery of wool, cotton, and thread, coarse fustians, 
jeans and muslins, checked and striped cotton and 

inen goods, bed ticks, coverlets and counterpanes, 

tow linens, coarse shirtings, sheetings, towelling 
and table linen, and various mixtures of wool and 
eotton, and of cotton and flax, are made in the 
household way; andin many instances to an extent, 
hot only sufficient for the supply of the families in 
which they are made, but for sale; and even in some 
cases for exportation. It is computed in a number 
of districts, that two-thirds, three fourths, and even 
four-fifths of all the cloathing of the inhabitants are 
made by themselves. The importance of so great 
a progress, as appearsto have been made in family 
manufactures, within a few years, both in a mora! 
and politieal view, renders the fact highly interest- 
ing, 


aah 


Neither does the above enumeration compre 
hend all the articles that are manufactured as regue 
lar trades. Many others occur, which are equall 
omitted. And there are many attempts still in their 
infancy, which, though attended with very favora« 
ble appearances, could not have been properly coms 
prised in an enumeration of manufactories already 
established.—There are other articles also of great 
importance, which, though strictly speaking manu- 
faciures, are omitted as being immediately connect- 
ed with husbandry; such as flour, pot and pearl ash, 
pitch, tar, turpentine and the like. 

There remains to be noticed an objection to the 
encouragement of manufactures, of a nature differ, 
ent from those, which question the probability of 
success—this is derived from its supposed tenden- 
cy to give a monopoly of advantages to particular 
classes, at the expense of the rest of the communi- 
ty, who, itis affirmed, would be able to procure the 
requisite supplies of manufactured articles on bet- 
ter terms from foreigners, than from our own citi- 
zens,‘and who, it is alleged, are reduced to a ne- 
eessity of paying an enhanced price for whatever 
they want, by every measure which obstructs the 
free competition of toreign commodities. 

Is it not an unreasonable supposition, that mea- 
sures which serve toabridge the free competition of 
foreign articles, have a tendency to occasion an en- 
hancement of prices, and itis not to be denied, 
that such is the effect of a number of cases: but the 
fact does not uniformly correspond with the theory, 
A reduction of prices has, in several instances, im- 
mediately succeeded the establishment of a domes- 
tic manufacture. Whether it be that foreign ma- 
nufacturers endeavor to supplant, by underselling 
our own, or whatever else be the cause, the effect 
has been such as is stated, and the reverse of what 
might have been expected. 

But though it were true, that the immediate and 
certain efiect of regulations controlling the compe- 
tition of foreign with domessic fabrics, was an in- 
crease of price, itis universally true, that the con- 
trary is the ultimate effect with every successfud 
manufacture. Whena domestic manufacture has 
attained to perfection, and has engaged in the pre- 
secution of it acompetent number of persons, it in- 
variably becomes cheaper. Being free from the 
heavy charges which attend the importation of fo- 
reign commodities, it can be afforded, and accord- 
ingly seldom or never fails, to be sold cheaper, in 
process of time, than wasihe foreign article tor 
which itis a substitute. The internal competition, 
which takes place, soon does away every thing like 
monopoly, and by degrees reduces the price of the 
article to the minimum of a reasonable profit on the 
capital employed.—This accords with the reason of 
the thing and with experience. 

Whence it follows, that it is the interest of the 
community, with a view to eventual and perma- 
nent economy, to encourage the growth of manufac- 
tures. Ina national view, a temporary enhance- 
ment of price must always be well compensated by 
a permanent reduction of it. 

It isa reflection, which may with propriety be 
indulged here, that this eventual diminution of the 
prices of manufactured articles, which is the result 
of internal manufacturing establishments, has a di- 
rect and very important tendency to benefit agri- 
culture. It enables the farmer to procure, with a 
smiller quantity of his labor, the manufactured pro- 
duce of which he stands in need, and consequently 
increases the value of his income and property. 

The objections, which are commonly made tothe 





| oxpedicncy of encouraging, and to the probability 
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of succedingin manufacturing pursuits, in the Unit- 
ed States, having now been discussed, the consider- 
ations, which have appeared in the course of the 
discussion, recommending that species of industry 
to the patronage of the government, will be mate- 
rially strengthened by a few general and some par- 
ticular topics, which have been naturally reserved 
for subsequent notice. 

I, here seems to be a moral certainty that the 
trade of a country, which is both manufacturing 


met 
immensely different effects upon the wealth and 
presperity of nations. 

From these circumstances collectively, two im. 
portant inferences are to be drawn; one, that there 
is always ahigher prebability of a favorable balance 
of trade, in regard to countries, in which manufac. 
tures, founded on the basis ofa thriving agriculture, 
flourish, than in regard to those, which are confined 
wholly or almost whelly to agriculture; the other, 
(which is also a consequence of the first) that coun. 


and agricultural, will be more lucrative and pros- ; tries of the former description are likely to possess 


perous, than that of a country which is merely agri- 
cultural. 

One reason for this is found inthat general effort 
of nations (which has been already mentioned) to 
procure from their own soils, the articles of prime 
necessity requisite to their own consumption and 


more pecuniary wealth, or moncy, than those of the 
latter | , 

But the uniform appéarance of an abundance of 
specie, as the concomitant of a flourishing state of 
manufactures, and ofthe reverse, where they do not 
prevail, afford a strong presumption of their favora. 


use; and which serves to render their demands for : ble operation upon the wealth of a country. 


a foreign supply of such articles in a great degree 
occasional and contingent. Hence, while the ne- 
cessities of nations exclusively devoted to agricul- 
ture, for the fabrics of manufacturing states, are 


Not only the wealth, but the independence and 
security of a country, appear to be materially coy. 
nected with the prosperity of manufactures. Eye. 





ry nation, witha view to these great objects, ought 


constant and regular, the wants of the latter for} to endeavor to possess within itself all the essen. 
the products of the former, are liable to very consi- | tials of national supply. These comprise the means 


derable fluctaations and interruptions. The great 
inequalities, resulting from difference of seasons, 
have been elsewhere remarked: this uniformity of 
demand, on one side, and unsteadiness of it on the 
other, must necessarily have a tendency to cause 
the general course of the exchange of commodities 
between the parties, to turn to the disadvantage of 
the merely agricultural states. Peculiarity of situa- 
tion, a climate and soil adapted tothe production of 
peculiar commodities, may, sometimes, contradict 
the rule; but there is every reason to believe, that 
it will be found, in the main, a just one. 

Another circumstance, which gives a superiority 
of commercial advantages to states that manufac- 
ture, as well as cultivate, consistsin the more nu- 
merous attractions, which a more diversified mar- 
ket offers to foreign customers, and in the greater 
scope which it affordsto mercantile enterprize. It 
is a position of indisputable truth in commerce, de- 
pending too on very obviousreasons, that the great- 
est resort will be to those markets, where commodi- 
ties, while equally abundant, are most various. 
Each difference of kind holds out an additional in- 
ducement; and it isa position not less clear, that the 
field of enterprize must be enlarged to the mer- 
chants of a country, in proportion to the variety as 
well as the abundance of commodities which they 
findat home for exportation to foreign markets. 

A third circumstance, perhaps not inferior to 
either of the other two, conferring the superiority 
which has been stated, has relation to the stagna- 
tions of demand for certain commodities which at 
some time or other interfere more or less with the 
sale ofall.—The nation which can bring to market 
but few articles, is likely to be more quickly and 
sensibly aftected by such stagnations, than one, 
which is always possessed of a great variety of com- 
modities; the former frequently findstoo great a 
portion ofits stock of materials, tor sale or ex- 
change, lyingon hand—or is obliged to make inju- 
rious sacrificesto supply its wants of foreign articles, 
which are numerous and urgent, in proportion to 
the smallness of the number of its own. ‘The latter 
commonly finds itself indemnified, by the high pri- 
ces ofsome articles, for the low prices of others— 
andthe prompt and advantageous sale of those ar- 
ticles which are in demand, enables its merchants 
the better to wait fora favorable change, in respect 
to those which are not. —There is ground to believe, 





{lrat a difference of situation, inthis particular, has 


i 


of subsistence, habitation, cloathing and defenée, 

The possession of these is necessary to the per- 
fection of the body pelitic, to the safety as well as 
to the welfare of the society; the want of either, is 
the want ofan important organ of political life and 
motion; and in the various crises which await a state, 
it must severely feel the effects of such deficiency, 
The extreme embarrassments of the United States 
during the late war, from an incapacity of supplying 
themselves, are still matters of keenrecollection; a 
future war might be expected again to exemplify 
the mischiefs and dangers of a situation, to which 
that incapacity is still in too great a degree applica- 
ble, unless changed by timely and vigorous exer- 
tions. Yoeffect this change as fast as shall be pru- 
dent, merits all the attention and all the zeal of our 
public councils; *tis the next great work to be ac- 
complished. 

The want of anavy to protect our external com- 
merce, as long at it shall continue, must render ita 
peculiarly precarious reliance, for the supply of es- 
sential articles; and must serve to strengthen pro- 
digiously the arguments in favor of manufactures. 

To these general considerations are added some 
of a more particular nature. 

Our distance from Europe, the great fountain of 
manufactured supply, subjects us, in the existing 
state of things, to inconvenience and loss,in two 
ways. 

The bulkiness of those commodities which are 
the chief productions of the soil, necessarily impo- 
ses heavy charges on their transportation, to dis- 
tant markets. These charges in the cases in which 
the nations, to whom our products are sent, main- 
tain a competition in the supply of their own mar- 
kets, principally fall upon us, and form material de- 
ductions, from the primative value of the articles 
furnished. The charges on manufactured supplics 
brought from Europe, are greatly enhanced by the 
same circumstance of distance. These charges 
again, in the casesin which our own industry main- 
tains no competition, in our own markets, also prin- 
cipally fall upon us; and are an additional cause of 
extraordinary deduction from the primative value 
of our own products; these being the materials of 
exchange for the foreign fabrics which we consume. 

The equality and moderation of individual pro- 
perty, and the growing settlements of new districts, 
occasion, in this country, an unusual demand for 

(for conclusion see first page of the next number.) 











